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FOREWORD. 

IT  is  obvious  that  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in  a 
foreword  of  this  kind  to  attempt  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a    full    biography   or   appreciation.     But  without    an 
introduction   of  some   sort   the   book  would   be   incomplete 
and  fail  of  one  of  its  objects.     Apart  from  the  motives  that 
prompt  the  publication  of  any  book,  this  particular  book  is 
intended  in  part  as  a  means  of  helping  to  keep  green  the 
memory  of  the  author.     This  foreword  will,  therefore,   be 
to  some  extent  a  brief  record  of  fact,  to  some  extent  a  sort  of 
commentary  on  the  text.* 

Henry  William  Hutchinson  was  born  on  June  i6th,  1897, 
in  London,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  that  city. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  its  preparatory 
School,  Colet  Court.  From  St.  Paul's  he  had,  in  his  last 
year,  won  a  classical  exhibition  at  New  College,  Oxford,  but 
had  not  gone  into  residence.  In  the  first  week  of  the  war, 
when  the  first  demand  for  a  large  number  of  officers  was  made, 
he  had  offered  himself,  but  had  failed  to  pass  the  medical 
examination.  He  saw,  however,  that  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  leave  school  he  would  have  reached  the  necessary 
standard,  and  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  make  another 
attempt.  Like  everyone  else,  therefore,  in  his  position,  he 
became,  on  leaving  school  in  August,  1916,  a  temporary 
soldier,  and,  after  the  usual  period  of  training  in  an  Officer 
Cadet  Battalion  at  Oxford,  received  his  commission  in  the 
Leicestershire  Regiment.  He  spent  a  month  in  England, 
and  in  February  went  to  France  with  one  of  its  Territorial 
battalions.  On  March  I3th,  1917,  he  was  killed  in  a  communi- 
cation trench,  shot  through  the  heart  by  a  sniper. 

*  A  short  appreciation,  taken  from  the  Pauline,  is  printed  separately  in  an  appendix 
together  with  a  notice  from  The  Times. 
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Before  the  war  he  had  lived  much  the  life  that  any  ordinary 
Public  School  boy  lives.  He  played  the  ordinary  games  and 
did  the  ordinary  work,  with  perhaps  the  ordinary  amount  of 
distinction.  He  was  not  an  athlete,  but  he  played  for  his 
second  XV. :  he  was  not  a  classical  scholar,  as  the  term  is 
generally  understood,  but  he  was  a  classical  exhibitioner  of 
New  College,  Oxford.  It  was,  however,  mainly  outside  the 
round  of  school  life  that  his  work  really  lay.  A  love  of  litera- 
ture may  be,  and  usually  is,  begun  at  school ;  its  pursuit 
must  always  be  more  or  less  a  matter  of  private  inclination. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  won  the  "  Milton  "  prize  for  the  best  poem 
in  two  successive  years.  He  had  also  edited  the  Pauline 
in  his  last  year  and  contributed  poems,  both  light  and  serious, 
to  it,  and  to  an  unofficial  magazine.  But  the  Pauline  is 
even  less  than  most  school  magazines  a  literary  paper,  and 
though,  when  editor,  he  had  tried  with  some  success  to  alter 
it,  it  still  remains  true  that  his  literary  work  was  more  a  matter 
of  his  home  than  his  school  life.  It  was  encouraged  by  his 
pastors  and  masters,  and  helped  by  the  natural  course  of 
his  school  work,  but  it  could  probably  not  have  developed 
itself  as  it  did  if  all  his  time  had  belonged  to  the  school.  The 
fact  that  St.  Paul's  is  mainly  a  day  school  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  him,  and  he  always  gratefully  recognised  his  good 
fortune  in  this.  The  ample  leisure  of  a  day  school  gave 
him  all  the  opportunity  he  desired  for  the  private  pursuit  of 
literature.  He  was  a  wide  and  voracious  reader — mainly, 
of  course,  of  poetry,  and  especially  of  dramatic  poetry — but  he 
had  more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  such  other 
branches  of  literature  as  fiction  and  history.  From  school  he 
had  naturally  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
classical  masterpieces,  and  a  sufficient  foundation  in  the 
French  and  German  tongues  upon  which  privately  to  build 
an  eventual  familiarity  with  the  written  speech  of  the  former 


and  a  ripening  acquaintance  with  that  of  the  latter.  In  both 
of  these,  however,  he  had  been  chiefly  interested  in  poetry 
and  the  drama.  He  had  intended  to  add  a  knowledge  of 
Italian,  but  had  never  had  time  to  acquire  more  than  the 
barest  smattering.  In  all  these  languages  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  translating  what  most  appealed  to  him.  For  the 
most  part,  except  perhaps  with  Horace,  these  translations 
do  not  contain  his  best  work ;  they  partake  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  literary  exercise. 

It  is  on  this  reading  in  these  four  languages  and  his  own 
that  most  of  his  writing  is  based.  At  the  early  age  at  which 
he  died  (he  had  not  reached  his  twentieth  birthday)  the 
average  Public  School  boy  has  scarcely  had  enough  personal 
experience  to  be  worth  transcribing  into  literature.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  his  writings  must  be  regarded  more 
than  anything  else  as  an  earnest  of  that  which  was  to  come. 
There  are,  of  course,  considerable  exceptions  to  be  made. 
The  war,  for  instance,  could  hardly  fail  very  deeply  to  colour 
his  later  poetry,  and  the  sonnet  sequence  which  opens  this 
volume,  and  to  which  he  himself  attached  more  value  than  to 
anything  else  of  his,  is  solely  a  product  of  the  war.  Then,  he 
had  always  been  at  once  a  reverent  and  a  broad-minded 
thinker  on  religious  problems,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
"  Spirit  of  Oxford,"  which  he  was  just  beginning  to  feel 
within  him,  can  be  clearly  seen  beneath  much  of  his  work. 
He  had  spent  four  months  at  Oxford,  not  indeed  as  an  under- 
graduate, but  in  a  cadet  battalion  in  Worcester  and  Magdalen 
Colleges,  and  had  learned  to  love  Oxford,  even  in  its  war-time 
aspect.  To  his  years  at  Oxford  he  was  eagerly  looking  forward, 
as  almost  his  ideal  of  happiness.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  had  he  lived  for  this,  he  would,  together  with  a  riper 
experience,  have  gone  far  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  early 
days. 


But  now  that  cannot  be,  and  these  that  we  have  are,  we  may 
admit,  largely,  though  not  entirely,  based  on  second-hand 
experiences.  They  are,  as  he  himself,  following  Plato,  might 
have  put  it,  "  an  image  of  an  image  of  the  truth,"  though, 
after  all,  every  poet  draws  for  material  on  experiences  that 
have  no  place  but  in  his  own  mind.  It  is  true,  too,  that 
they  are  in  a  sense  incomplete  and  in  many  cases  lacking  final 
revision.  They  are,  however,  what  they  are,  and  it  is  as  he 
would  have  wished  that  these  few  at  any  rate  should  be  given 
the  greater  permanence  of  print. 

A.  S.  H. 
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I  HEAR  a  voice  within  me  saying,  "  Write  : 
The  wonder  of  the  wind  among  the  trees, 
The  scent  of  flowers,  the  murmuring  of  the  bees, 
The  joy  of  morning  and  the  ev'n's  delight 
When  shadows  put  the  summer  sun  to  flight 
And  crickets  send  their  chirping  down  the  breeze 
Thou  wast  not  deaf  to  voices  such  as  these 
In  olden  times  :  hast  thou  forgotten  quite  ?  " 
No,  but  the  gloom  of  winter  wraps  me  round 
And  sunless  skies  enclose  the  dreary  day  ; 
Now  scarce  imagination,  harshly  bound 
In  cold  December's  chain,  can  find  the  ray 
Of  former  suns  :   I  see  the  barren  ground 
And  frosty  fields,  and  dream  of  life's  decay. 
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II. 


Again  the  voice  :   "  Decay  is  of  the  mind  : 

The  flower  that  fades,  fades  only  to  renew 

Her  former  pride,  when  Spring  runs  rustling  thro' 

The  leafing  trees  and  Winter  is  far  behind. 

Seek  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  shalt  find, 

By  fancy  guided,  flowers  of  fairer  hue 

And  softer  odours  than  the  summer  knew, 

Where  fancy  flew  not  and  the  world  was  blind." 

Whereat  my  thoughts  went  out  across  the  world, 

Thro'  desolate  ways  and  dwellings  of  the  dead  : 

But  Death  rose  up  to  greet  me  from  his  bed, 

And  Darkness  into  outer  dark  was  hurl'd  ; 

And  every  place  was  as  the  morning  red 

Or  green  as  grass  with  the  dawn's  dew-drops  pearl'd. 
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III. 

To-night  I  have  been  wandering  like  a  ghost 
About  the  scenes  of  boyhood,  full  of  thought, 
And  musing  often  what  the  years  have  brought 
Or  are  to  bring  to  those  that  moved  me  most. 
A  few  brief  months  have  fled,  and  I  have  lost 
How  many  friends,  and  others  found  unsought : 
Now,  by  the  moment's  swiftly  flying  thought, 
I  can  sit  down  and  calmly  count  the  cost. 
The  olden  days,  so  near,  the  outstretch'd  hand 
Has  almost  grasp'd  them — long  the  fancy  loves 
With  them  to  dwell,  while  shapes  familiar  stand 
On  every  side  and  call  as  call  the  doves 
Across  the  morning  in  some  pleasant  land 
And  croon  their  joy  and  sorrow  thro'  the  groves. 
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IV. 


Pale  Memory  with  young  Hope  a  wager  laid 
More  hearts  to  conquer  and  more  joy  to  bring  ; 
And  from  the  dusky  past  she  bade  upspring 
Strange  phantoms  groping  in  a  world  of  shade. 
And  when  the  eye,  grown  quieter,  unafraid, 
Could  gaze  thereon,  nor  feel  remorse's  sting, 
But  rather  taking  joy  of  everything — 
Her  pale  cheek  flush'd,  and  to  the  Girl  she  said, 
"  Lo,  I  have  conquered."     She,  with  happy  smile, 
Called  to  her  sister  Sleep  in  gentle  tone  : 
Calm  lay  the  man  and  undisturb'd  awhile, 
But  soon  with  such  a  joy  his  features  shone 
As  when  the  sea  from  isle  to  wooded  isle 
In  some  far  distant  clime  goes  glancing  on. 
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V. 


I  sought  amid  the  tumult  of  this  time 

A  haven  where  the  weary  spirit  might  rest : 

Thro*  myriad  books  I  urged  the  useless  quest, 

And  vainly  in  reiterated  rhyme 

I  tracked  the  glory  that  men  term  sublime 

With  feet  that  trembled  and  with  bursting  breast 

For  ever,  when  her  tracks  most  near  I  prest, 

Appeared  a  further  summit  I  must  climb. 

But  now  I  feel  the  quiet  of  the  night 

Within  my  blood,  and  say  the  end  is  won  : 

The  stars  have  hid  their  multitudinous  light, 

The  moody  moon  to  other  realms  is  gone, 

Only  the  fire  of  thought  is  burning  bright, 

And  on  my  face  the  invisible  rain  drops  down. 
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VI. 


I  see  across  the  chasm  of  flying  years 

The  pyre  of  Dido  on  the  vacant  shore, 

I  see  Medea's  fury  and  hear  the  roar 

Of  rushing  flames,  the  new  bride's  burning  tears ; 

And  ever,  as  still  another  vision  peers 

Thro'  memory's  mist  to  stir  me  more  and  more, 

I  say  that  surely  I  have  lived  before 

And  known  this  joy  and  trembled  with  those  fears. 

The  passion  that  they  show  me  burns  so  high  ; 

Their  love,  in  me  who  have  not  looked  on  love, 

So  fiercely  flames  ;  so  wildly  comes  the  cry 

Of  stricken  women,  the  warrior's  call  above, 

That  I  could  gladly  lay  me  down  and  die 

To  wake  again  where  Helen  and  Hector  move. 
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VII. 

The  voices  of  the  poets  are  to  me 

As  trumpets  sounding  in  a  land  forlorn  : 

I  hear  their  music,  and  I  see  the  morn 

Break  thro'  the  mist  and  sparkle  on  the  sea, 

Strange  visions,  moving  to  eternity, 

Pass  by  me,  on  the  whirling  voices  borne  ; 

And  now  I  seem  to  turn  away  with  scorn, 

Now  find  in  fame  more  real  reality. 

When  Homer  sung,  lo  !  I  was  at  his  side  ; 

With  wounded  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy 

My  heart  was  driven  ;   I  saw  Achilles  stride, 

With  maniac  anger  for  his  fallen  boy, 

To  sack  the  town  ;   I  wept  that  Rhesus  died, 

And  mingled  with  Andromache's  brief-lived  joy. 
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VIII. 

The  falling  rain  is  music  overhead, 

The  dark  night,  lit  by  no  intruding  star, 

Fit  covering  yields  to  thoughts  that  roam  afar 

And  turn  again  familiar  paths  to  tread 

Where  many  a  laden  hour  too  quickly  sped 

In  happier  times,  before  the  dawn  of  war, 

Before  the  spoiler  had  whet  his  sword  to  mar 

The  faithful  living  and  the  mighty  dead. 

It  is  not  that  my  soul  is  weigh'd  with  woe, 

But  rather  wonder,  seeing  they  do  but  sleep, 

As  birds  that  in  the  sinking  summer  sweep 

Across  the  heaven  to  happier  climes  to  go, 

So  they  are  gone  ;  and  sometimes  we  must  weep, 

And  sometimes,  smiling,  murmur,  "  Be  it  so  !  " 

axii.  1 6. 
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IX. 


Awhile  ago  my  thoughts  were  of  the  night, 
A  little  darkened  with  memorial  gloom, 
Yet  smiling  round  the  shadow  of  the  tomb 
And  burning  with  an  unexpress'd  delight. 
New  worlds  were  born  to  my  astonish'd  sight, 
New  days  and  better  fashion'd  in  the  womb 
Of  wakening  Nature,  rising  out  of  Doom, 
Taught  me  at  last  to  read  Life's  book  aright. 
I  saw  behind  the  tired  world's  agony 
Across  the  blood-red  heaven  of  her  pain 
More  gentler  hues  appearing,  as  the  rain 
To  those  whose  eyes  are  wearied  of  the  sea  ; 
And  softly,  as  from  far,  there  came  to  me 
The  plaintive  echo  of  a  softer  strain. 


SONNETS 


X. 


To-day  my  thoughts  are  dancing  in  the  sun, 

There  is  a  murmuring  as  of  life  renewed, 

And  softly  to  my  meditative  mood 

There  comes  the  whisper  of  new  days  begun. 

And  sometimes,  trembling,  I  would  turn  and  run, 

As  the  light  Dryad  when  the  Faun  pursued 

With  hot-foot  haste  athwart  the  quivering  wood, 

And  sometimes  stay,  and  cry,  "  Thy  will  be  done.' 

A  voice  unwonted  in  the  hills  I  find, 

And  birds  are  loud  who  sang  not  yesterday ; 

A  whisper  hangs  upon  each  leafing  spray, 

A  louder  wlu'sper  echoes  in  the  mind  ; 

All  Nature  speaks,  and  all  her  voices  say, 

"  Peace  upon  earth,  good-will  towards  mankind." 
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XI. 


Glad  have  I  listened  while  with  spreading  song 
Great  Homer  sang  of  battle  and  of  death, 
And  turned  the  burning  page  with  bated  breath 
And  on  the  splendid  story  pondered  long. 
More  glad  I  wander  quieter  scenes  among 
Where  or  the  walls  the  mourner  murmureth, 
And  to  her  heart  the  anxious  watcher  s^ith, 
How  vain  the  struggle  and  the  foe  how  strong. 
And  when  the  spoiler's  fires  are  dying  down 
And  only  ashes  mark  the  stricken  site, 
I  hear  a  woman  crying  in  the  night 
And  weep  with  her  about  the  vanish'd  town  ; 
And  when  the  morning  comes  with  pallid  light, 
Behold,  the  glory  of  the  dead  is  flown. 

30  xii.  16 
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XII. 

The  spirit  of  the  universe  is  stirr'd  ; 

Loud  in  my  brain  and  throbbing  in  my  ears 

I  feel  the  subtle  music  of  the  spheres, 

And  other  voices  hitherto  unheard 

Rise  up  around  me  like  the  hidden  bird 

Whose  song  has  told  the  triumph  of  the  years 

And  whispered  of  the  vanity  of  tears, 

Of  hope  that  springs  and  happiness  deferr'd. 

I  thought  that  I  had  stood  with  feverous  brain 

Beside  the  sick-bed  of  the  dying  day, 

And  almost,  as  I  watched  him,  I  was  fain 

To  pass  with  him  to  nothingness  away  ; 

But  soon  I  saw  the  morning  rise  again, 

And  all  the  world  before  my  footsteps  lay. 
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XIII. 

A  tumult  such  as  this  I  have  not  known, 

So  strangely  sudden  and  so  softly  wild  : 

My  mind,  with  thoughts  intangible  beguil'd, 

Stands  up  as  in  a  wilderness  alone, 

And  on  the  wings  of  fancy  I  have  flown 

Thro'  perilous  ways  where  never  god  has  smil'd, 

And  passed  across  the  desert  undefil'd, 

And  heard  upon  the  wind  creation's  moan. 

Things  that  the  flitting  fancy  cannot  hold 

Stand  at  my  side  and  seem  to  cry  aloud  : 

I  hear  the  dead  man  mourning  in  his  shroud, 

And  Death  beside  him  weeping  unconsol'd  : 

I  see,  as  in  the  heaven  a  little  cloud, 

New  worlds  arising  from  the  wrecks  of  old. 
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XIV. 

Thou  passing  year,  thou  hast  not  been  so  kind 

That  we  would  stay  thy  going  with  lament, 

Bound  still  to  suffer  what  the  gods  have  sent 

With  awful  calmness  in  the  frantic  mind. 

I  halted  on  the  road  to  look  behind, 

And  lo,  the  former  clouds  had  almost  spent 

Their  wealth  of  tears,  and  with  the  darkness  blent 

A  myriad  points  of  light  the  eye  could  find. 

There  is  a  peace  that  only  those  can  know 

Who  see  the  watch  of  sorrow  at  an  end, 

What  time  the  spoiler  turneth  to  amend 

The  tale  of  terror  and  the  work  of  woe  ; 

So  to  the  going  year  we  murmur,  "  Go, 

But  let  our  parting  be  as  friend  to  friend." 


SONNETS 


XV. 


There  is  a  fancy  whispering  thro'  the  day 
With  morbid  iteration  in  my  ear, 
Half  fearful,  yet  I  would  not  call  it  fear, 
Rather,  the  monitor  of  life's  decay 
Crying  that  surely  all  things  pass  away, 
That  life  is  dying  with  the  dying  year, 
And  shadowing  forth  the  inevitable  bier, 
The  voice  of  mourning  and  the  lips  that  pray. 
A  sterner  voice  has  raised  a  louder  cry  : 
"  Old  Age  with  bended  back  and  failing  breath 
Moves  moaning  in  the  courts  of  them  that  die, 
And  to  the  night  his  sorrow  whispereth  ; 
But  thou  whose  blood  is  warm  and  bright  thine  eye, 
What  doest  thou  with  thoughts  that  dream  of  death  ?  " 
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XVI. 

Full  many  an  evening  I  have  stood  and  told 
A  multitude  of  wishes  to  the, moon, 
And  seen  them  in  the  future  roughly  hewn 
Like  satyrs  dancing  in  some  forest  old, 
And,  after,  I  have  found  them  stiff  and  cold 
As  withered  leaves  about  the  woodland  strewn, 
And  weeping  said  the  world  was  out  of  tune, 
And  wondered  that  my  tongue  should  be  so  bold. 
Long  have  I  stood  Leander-like  to  strain 
Across  the  whitening  waters  of  desire, 
And  seen  upon  the  coast  the  beacon  fire, 
And  trembled  with  a  passion  that  was  vain  : 
For  when  the  envious  day  was  come  again, 
A  lifeless  body  wasted  on  the  pyre. 

i  i.  17- 
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TRANSLATIONS 
from  HORACE 


LIB.  I.    CARMEN  IV.— AD  L.  SESTIUM. 

SOLVITUR  acris  hiems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni, 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinse  carinas. 
Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus  aut  arator  igni ; 

Nee  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis. 
Jam  Cytherea  chores  ducit  Venus  imminente  Luna, 

Junctseque  Nymphis  Gratise  decentes 
Alterno  terram  quatiunt  pede,  dum  graves  Cyclopum 

Vulcanus  ardens  urit  officinas. 
Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto 

Aut  flore,  terrse  quern  ferunt  solutse. 
Nunc  et  in  umbrosis  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis, 

Seu  poscat  agna  sive  malit  hasdo. 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 

Regumque  turres.     O  beate  Sesti, 
Vitse  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam. 

Jam  te  premet  nox  fabulaeque  Manes 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia  ;  quo  simul  mearis, 

Nee  regna  vini  sortiere  talis, 
Nee  tenerum  Lycidan  mirabere,  quo  calet  juventus 

Nunc  omnis  et  mox  virgines  tepebunt. 
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HORACE.     Odes,  I.,  4. 

KEEN  winter  yields  and  grateful  spring  brings  back  the  western 

breeze  ; 

On  rollers  glide  dry  vessels  down  to  sail  upon  the  seas. 
No  more  the  ploughman  sits  by  fire,  nor  herds  in  stable  stand, 
No  more  the  hoar-frost  glistens  white  and  covers  all  the  land. 

Now  Venus  leads  the  merry  dance,  while  Luna  smiles  above, 
And  mingled  with  the  joyous  Nymphs  the  comely  Graces  move, 
And  beat  the  earth  with  either  foot,  the  while  with  flaming  rays, 
As  ardent  Vulcan  gives  command,  the  Cyclops'  forges  blaze. 

Now  it  befits  with  myrtle  green  to  bind  the  glossy  head, 
Or  with  the  flowers  that  earth  brings  forth,  from  winter's 

grip  just  freed. 

Now  too  'tis  fit  to  sacrifice  to  Faun  in  leafy  wood, 
Or  lamb  or  kid,  no  matter  which,  so  it  but  please  the  god. 

Alike  at  royal  palaces  and  at  the  peasant's  hut 
Knocks  pallid  Death,  and  to  his  knock  no  door  is  ever  shut. 
The  shortness  of  our  life  forbids  lest  future  hopes  we  frame. 
Now,  Sestius,  night  oppresses  thee,  and  ghosts  that  bear  no 
name, 

And  Pluto's  dismal  home  ;    where,  when  thine  earthly  life  is 

ceased, 

No  more  shall  dice  exalt  thee  as  the  Master  of  the  Feast, 
Nor  shall  the  tender  Lycidas,  now  every  youth's  delight, 
And  soon  to  be  the  joy  of  maids,  break  on  thy  admiring  sight. 

March,  1913. 
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LIB.  I.     CARMEN  V.— AD  PYRRHAM. 

Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  liquidis  urget  odoribus, 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro  ? 

Cui  flavam  religas  comam, 
Simplex  munditiis  ?     Heu  quoties  fidem 
Mutatosque  Deos  flebit  et  aspera 
Nigris  aequora  ventis 

Emirabitur  insolens, 
Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea ; 
Qui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem 
Sperat  nescius  aurae 

Fallacis.     Miseri,  quibus 
Intentata  nites  !     Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
Suspendisse  potenti 

Vestimenta  maris  deo. 


HORACE.     Odes,  I.,  5. 

WHERE  myriad  roses  bloom, 

Bedewed  with  rich  perfume, 
What  slender  boy  now  woos  thee  with  his  pray'r 

In  some  fair  bower's  shade  ? 

Say,  Pyrrha,  wanton  maid, 
For  whom  dost  thou  array  thy  golden  hair 

With  neat  simplicity  ? 

How  many  a  time,  ay  me  ! 
Will  he  bewail  the  gods  who  look  away, 

Thy  fickleness  as  well, 

And  wonder  at  the  swell 
(Poor  fool !)  of  the  angry  waters  lashed  to  spray, 

Who  now  with  trusting  breast 

Enjoys  thee  at  thy  best ; 
Who  hopes  (unknowing  how  the  wind  may  turn) 

That  thou  wilt  ever  be 

All  amiable  and  free  ! 
O  hapless  those  who  inexperienced  burn 

With  longing  after  thee  ! 

But  I  have  sailed  the  sea, 
And  safely  come  through  tempest  home  to  port  ! 

The  temple  walls  declare, 

With  votive  picture  there, 
My  dripping  weeds  to  Neptune  I  have  brought  ! 


LIB.  II.     CARMEN  XIV.— AD  POSTUMUM. 

EHEU  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni  nee  pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instant!  senectse 

Afferet  indomitseque  morti ; 
Non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies, 
Amice,  places  illacrimabilem 
Plutona  tauris,  qui  ter  amplum 

Geryonen  Tityonque  tristi 
Compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus, 
Quicunque  terras  munere  vescimur, 
Enaviganda,  sive  reges 

Sive  inopes  erimus  coloni. 
Frustra  cruento  Marte  carebimus 
Fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Hadriae, 
Frustra  per  autumnos  nocentem 

Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum  : 
Visendus  ater  flumine  languido 
Cocytos  errans  et  Danai  genus 
Infame  damnatusque  longi 
Sisyphus  JEolides  laboris. 
Linquenda  tellus  et  domus  et  placens 
Uxor,  neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborum 
Te  prseter  invisas  cupressos 

Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequetur. 
Absumet  heres  Caecuba  dignior 
Servata  centum  clavibus  et  mero 
Tinget  pavimentum  superbo, 
Pontificum  potiore  cenis. 


HORACE.    Odes,  II.,  14. 

O  POSTUMUS,  my  Postumus,  the  years  glide  swift  away, 

Nor  shall  the  claim  of  piety  in  any  sort  delay 

Oncoming  age  with  furrowed  brow  or  death's  relentless  day. 

Nor  think  thou  that  'twould  aught  avail  if  daily  thou  should'st 

bring 

Three  hecatombs  to  Pluto,  god  whose  heart  no  tears  can  wring, 
Who  holds  confined  Tityos  and  the  triple-bodied  king. 

Behind  his  gloomy  river's  tide,  which  all  alike,  be  sure, 

That  feed  upon  the  fruits  of  earth  in  time  must  journey  o'er, 

No  matter  be  they  princes  proud  or  peasants  mean  and  poor. 

From  battle  and  from  bloody  Mars  in  vain  we  seek  to  flee, 
In  vain  we  shun  the  breakers  of  the  Adriatic  sea, 
In  vain  we  guard  'gainst  Auster's  blast  in  autumn  months  : 
for  we 

Must  all  approach  black  Cocytus,  with  sluggish  stream  that 

flows, 

Must  see  the  race  of  Danaids,  condemned  to  endless  woes, 
And  the  ill-fated  Sisyphus,  whose  toil  no  finish  knows. 

'Tis  fated  thou  shalt  leave  this  earth,  thy  home  and  partner  dear, 
Nor  shall  these  trees  that  thou  didst  tend  go  after  thee  to  cheer 
Their  short-lived  master,  save  alone  the  cypress  sad  and  drear. 

Thine  heir,  more  worthy  than  thyself,  Csecuban  wine  shall  pour: 
The  lordly  wine  that  hundred  bolts  had  prisoned  heretofore, 
At  banquets  rich  as  pontiffs  hold,  now  spilled,  shall  stain  the 
floor. 


LIB.  III.    CARMEN  IV.— AD  CALHOPEN. 

DESCENDS  caelo  et  die  age  tibia 
Regina  longum  Calliope  melos, 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 

Seu  fidibus  citharaque  Phoebi. 
Auditis,  an  me  ludit  amabilis 
Insania  ?     Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoenae 

Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  aurae. 
Me  fabulosas  Vulture  in  Apulo 
Nutricis  extra  limen  Apuliae 
Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
Texere,  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsae  nidum  Acherontise 
Saltusque  Bantinos  et  arvum 

Pingue  tenent  humilis  Forenti, 
Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis,  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  collataque  myrto, 
Non  sine  Dis  animosus  infans. 
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THE  POET'S  CHILDHOOD. 
(HORACE.      Odes,  III.,  4 ;   LINES  I  TO  20.) 

SWEEP  the  string,  Calliope, 

Come  from  heaven,  and  sing  to  me, 

Sing  to  pipe  or  sing  to  lyre, 

Or  with  voice  arising  higher,  ever  higher  ! 

Is  it  true,  or  do  I  dream — 
Sweet  illusion  !     For  I  seem 
Through  the  sacred  woods  to  go, 
Where  the  pleasant  waters  flow, 
And  the  breezes  ever  blow,  gently  blow. 

Oft  in  childhood  I  would  stray 

From  my  native  fields  away, 

And  along  the  hillside  creep, 

Till  I,  wearied,  fell  asleep,  deep  asleep. 

And  the  doves  the  poets  sing 

Fresh  green  foliage  would  bring, 

Wrap  me  in  a  leafy  cloak 

Gently  ;  so  that  wonder  woke 

In  the  heart  of  every  man, 

And  the  voice  of  rumour  ran 

Swiftly,  staying  never  still, 

Through  the  woods  and  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill. 

Neath  the  sacred  foliage  laid, 

I  would  slumber  unafraid, 

Safe  alike  from  prowling  bear, 

And  the  viper  came  not  near, 

For  to  heaven  I  was  dear,  very  dear  ! 

7  he.  14. 
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LIB.  III.     CARMEN  IX.— CARMEN  AMCEB^UM. 

HOT.     DONEC  gratus  eram  tibi, 

Nee  quisquam  potior  brachi  acandidse 
Cervici  juvenis  dabat, 

Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 
Lyd.     Donee  non  alia  magis 

Arsisti,  neque  erat  Lydia  post  Chloen, 
Multi  Lydia  nominis 

Romana  vigui  clarior  Ilia. 
Hor.     Me  nunc  Thressa  Chloe  regit, 

Dulces  docta  modos  et  citharae  sciens, 
Pro  qua  non  metuam  mori, 

Si  parcent  animse  fata  superstiti. 
Lyd.     Me  torret  face  mutua 

Thurini  Calais  filius  Ornyti, 
Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori, 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti. 
Hor.     Quid,  si  prisca  redit  Venus 

Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneo  ? 
Si  flava  excutitur  Chloe, 

Rejectaeque  patet  janua  Lydiae  ? 
Lyd.     Quamquam  sidere  pulchrior 

Ille  est,  tu  levior  cortice  et  improbo 
Iracundior  Hadria, 
Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libens. 


HORACE.     Odes,  III.,  9. 

He.       WHILST  I  was  dear  to  thee,  and  none  more  dear 

Flung  round  thy  milk-white  neck  his  favoured  arms, 
Happier  than  Persian  King  my  heart  took  cheer 
And  daily  grew  and  flourished  in  thy  charms. 

She.      Ere  love  for  someone  else  thy  heart  did  fire, 
Ere  Chloe  had  usurped  Lydia's  place, 
My  pride  to  be  thy  choice  grew  daily  higher, 
Than  had  I  Roman  Rhea's  stately  grace. 

He.       Now  Thracian  Chloe  governs  all  my  heart, 

Skilful  the  sounding  strings  of  lyre  to  sweep, 
For  her  I  would  not  fear  with  life  to  part, 
If  but  the  Fates  my  darling  safe  would  keep. 

She.      Calais,  Thurine  Ornytus'  dear  child, 

Now  fires  my  heart  with  Cupid's  mutual  flame  ; 
My  life  for  him  twice  over  would  I  yield, 
If  thereby  safety  to  my  sweetheart  came. 

He.       What  if  our  old-time  love  again  should  glow, 

And  join  our  severed  hearts  with  brazen  chain, 
If  Chloe  of  the  golden  locks  should  go, 
And  Lydia  rejected  come  again  ? 

She.      Although  his  beauty  e'en  the  stars  excels, 
And  thou  art  frail  and  fickle  as  could  be, 
And  though  thy  rage  more  high  than  Hadria  swells, 
Yet  with  thee  would  I  live — would  die  with  thee  ! 

March,  1913. 
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LIB.  IV.     CARMEN  X.— AD  LIGURINUM. 

O  CRUDELIS  adhuc  et  Veneris  muneribus  potens, 
Insperata  tuae  quum  veniet  pluma  superbiae, 
Et,  quae  nunc  humeris  involitant,  deciderint  comae, 
Nunc  et  qui  color  est  puniceze  flore  prior  rosae, 
Mutatus  Ligurinum  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam, 
Dices,  heu,  quoties  te  speculo  videris  alterum  : 
"  Quae  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit, 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  gense  ?  " 


HORACE.    Odes,  IV.,  10. 

AY,  at  present,  Ligurinus,  trusting  in  thy  beauty's  power, 
Thou  art  cruel  and  overbearing.     But,  beware  !  there  comes 

the  hour 
When  unthought  the  dawn  of  manhood  on  thy  pretty  cheeks 

shall  show, 
And  those  locks  be  cut  away  that  loosely  o'er  thy  shoulders 

flow ; 

Wrinkled  then  thy  brow  shall  be  and  rugged  all  thy  rosy  face, 
And  the  glass  shall  surely  tell  thee,  vanished  is  thy  boyhood's 

grace  ; 

And  lamenting  thou  wilt  cry  and  often  utter  in  thy  woe, 
"  Could  I  not  have  known  before,  have  known  in  boyhood 

long  ago, 
And  from  beauty  banished  folly  ?     Or,  to  wisdom  brought  at 

last, 
Can  I  not  regain  the  beauty  that  in  folly  long  has  passed  ?  " 

22  iv. 
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EPODON  LIBER. 
CARMEN  II.— ALFIUS. 

"  BEATUS  ille,  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 
Paterna  rura  bobus  exercet  suis, 

Solutus  omni  fenore, 
Neque  excitatur  classico  miles  truci, 

Neque  horret  iratum  mare, 
Forumque  vitat  et  superba  civium 

Potentiorum  limina. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 

Altas  maritat  populos, 
Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges  ; 
Inutilesque  fake  ramos  amputans 

Feliciores  inserit ; 
Aut  pressa  puris  mella  condit  amphoris  ; 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves  ; 
Vel  quum  decorum  mitibus  pomis  caput 

Autumnus  agris  extulit, 
Ut  gaudet  insitiva  decerpens  pyra, 

Certantem  et  uvam  purpuras, 
Qua  muneretur  te,  Priape,  et  te,  pater 

Silvane,  tutor  finium  ! 
Libet  jacere  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice, 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramine. 
Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae, 

Queruntur  in  silvis  aves, 
Fontesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus, 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 
At  cum  tonantis  annus  hibernus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivesque  comparat, 
Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 

Apros  in  obstantes  plagas, 
Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia, 
Turdis  edacibus  dolos, 
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HORACE.    Epodes,  2. 

HAPPY  that  man,  who  far  from  City's  strife, 

As  the  first  race  of  mortals  spent  their  life, 

With  his  own  oxen  ploughs  his  native  fields, 

Free  from  all  troubles  that  gross  money  yields. 

Roused  by  no  strident  trumpet  call  is  he, 

Nor  does  he  dread  the  anger  of  the  sea  ; 

He  shuns  the  busy  Forum,  he  avoids 

The  mighty  citizens'  superb  abodes. 

And  so,  with  full-grown  shoots  of  luscious  vine 

The  stately  poplar  trees  he  can  entwine, 

Or  in  some  lonely  valley  he  will  gaze 

Upon  the  lowing  herd  that  slowly  strays, 

And  with  his  knife  removing  sterile  sprigs 

Replace  with  other  and  more  fertile  twigs  ; 

Or  else  he  stores  thick  honey  in  clean  jars, 

Or  maybe  that  the  gentle  sheep  he  shears  ; 

Or  when  glad  Autumn  loads  the  groaning  trees, 

And  ripening  fruit  on  every  branch  he  sees, 

How  he  delights  to  pluck  the  grafted  pear, 

And  grapes  that  purple-dye's  rich  colour  bear, 

Which  he  presents,  O  Priapus,  to  thee 

And  thee,  Silvanus,  guard  of  boundary  ! 

Now  gladly  'neath  an  ancient  oak  tree's  shade, 

Now  in  the  clinging  herbage  is  he  laid, 

While  in  deep  bed  the  river  glides  along, 

And  from  the  neighbouring  wood  birds  pour  their  song  ; 

And  the  spring  with  its  trickling  waters  flows 

And  seems  to  call  to  slumber  and  repose. 

When  Jove,  the  Thunderer,  brings  the  winter  round, 

And  rain  and  snow  collect  upon  the  ground, 

With  packs  of  hounds  he  drives  the  savage  boar 

Into  the  trap  that  he  has  set  before, 

Or  stretches  on  smooth  poles  a  wide-meshed  net 

To  catch  the  thrushes  that  his  crops  do  eat, 


Pavidumque  leporem  et  advenam  laqueo  gruem 

Jucunda  captat  przemia. 
Quis  non  malarum,  quas  amor  curas  habet, 

Hsec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 
Quod  si  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  liberos, 
Sabina  qualis  aut  perusta  solibus 

Pernicis  uxor  Apuli, 
Sacrum  vetustis  exstruat  lignis  focum 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri, 
Claudensque  textis  cratibus  laetum  pecus 

Distenta  siccet  ubera  ; 
Et  horna  dulci  vina  promens  dolio, 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet : 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia 

Magisve  rhombus  aut  scari, 
Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fluctibus 

Hiems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare  ; 
Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ventrem  meum, 

Non  attagen  lonicus 
Jucundior,  quam  lecta  de  pinguissimis 

Oliva  ramis  arborum, 
Aut  herba  lapathi  prata  amantis  et  gravi 

Malvae  salubres  corpori, 
Vel  agna  festis  caesa  Terminalibus, 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo. 
Has  inter  epulas  ut  juvat  pastas  oves 

Videre  properantes  domum, 
Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 

Collo  trahentes  languido, 
Positosque  vernas,  ditis  examen  domus, 

Circum  renidentes  Lares  !  " 
Haec  ubi  locutus  fenerator  Alfius, 

Jam  jam  futurus  rusticus, 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam, 

Quaerit  Kalendis  ponere. 
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And  cranes  migrating  and  the  timid  hare — 

A  rich  reward — he  now  essays  to  snare. 

Who  in  such  circumstances  for  love  would  fret  ? 

Surely  all  sorrow  thus  one  would  forget. 

And  if  a  gentle  wife  the  home  does  cheer, 

And  gladdens  with  her  smile  the  children  dear 

(A  wife  perchance  as  Sabine  wives  the  same, 

Or  else  some  dark  sun-burned  Apulian  dame), 

And  piles  the  sacred  hearth  with  logs  long  stored, 

Against  the  coming  of  her  weary  lord, 

And  brings  the  healthy  cattle  from  the  field, 

And  makes  each  one  her  foaming  milk  to  yield, 

And  when  new  wine  she  from  the  jar  has  brought, 

Prepares  a  banquet  that  no  money  bought : 

Not  then  in  oysters  from  the  Lucrine  lake 

Or  fish  of  any  species  should  I  take 

More  pleasure,  nay,  not  those  more  dear  should  be 

Whom  winter's  storms  compel  to  seek  the  sea  ; 

Nor  should  the  bird  of  Africa  afford, 

Nor  the  Ionic  heath-cock  at  my  board, 

More  joy  to  me  ;  such  dainties  should  not  please 

More  than  choice  olives  plucked  from  fruitful  trees, 

Or  sorrel  that  in  meadows  does  abound, 

Or  mallow  wherein  healing  power  is  found, 

Or  a  lamb  upon  Terminus'  feast  day, 

Or  a  kid  from  the  wolf's  jaws  snatched  away. 

How  sweet  'mid  such  a  feast  the  sheep  to  see 

Return  from  feeding  on  the  distant  lea, 

To  see  the  kine  with  weary  steps  and  slow, 

And  drooping  necks,  dragging  the  o'erturned  plough, 

And  the  grouped  slaves,  in  wealthy  houses  found, 

And  the  bright  Lares  glittering  around." 

*  *  * 

Such  sentiments  the  usurer  laid  down, 

About  to  seek  the  country  from  the  town, 

And  on  the  Ides  he  called  his  money  in, 

And  on  the  Kalends  put  it  out  again.  20  iii.  13. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  Pauline,  June,  1917. 

SECOND-LIEUTENANT  HENRY  WILLIAM  HUTCHINSON  (1910-16), 
Leicestershire  Regiment,  entered  St.  Paul's  School  from  Colet 
Court  in  September,  1910  ;  he  left  at  the  Apposition  of  1916, 
and,  after  a  few  months  in  an  Officer  Cadet  Battalion  at  Oxford, 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  Leicesters  and  went  to  France 
at  the  end  of  February,  1917.  On  March  I3th,  during  his. 
first  week  in  the  front  line,  he  was  shot  by  a  sniper  and  killed 
instantaneously.  His  Commanding  Officer  wrote  that  he  was 
"  always  cheerful  and  very  keen  and  hardworking  "  ;  and  his 
company  commander  that  he  found  him  "  very  keen  and 
fearless,  and  only  too  ready  to  look  after  his  platoon  when  in 
the  fire-trenches."  He  took  a  full  and  prominent  part  in  the 
life  of  the  School.  He  was  a  corporal  in  the  Corps  ;  he  was  a 
good  forward  and  had  his  2nd  XV  colours  ;  in  the  other  games 
he  did  not  excel,  but  he  played  them,  like  the  sportsman  he 
was.  It  was  in  the  other  sphere  that  he  gained  his  greatest 
honours.  He  was  a  Foundation  Scholar,  sat  third  in  the 
Upper  VIII,  won  the  Kensington  Scholarship,  and  obtained 
an  Exhibition  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  won  the  Montagu 
Prize  in  his  last  year  at  School,  and  twice  won  the  Milton 
Prize,  with  his  poems  The  Crossing  and  Zopyrus.  He  used 
to  write  verse  with  extraordinary  ease  and  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects ;  his  verse  account  of  the  Brighton  March  will 
specially  be  remembered.  And  yet  the  great  quantity  that  he 
wrote  did  not  spoil  his  more  serious  work,  some  of  which  has 
appeared  in  The  Pauline,  and  much  of  which  ranks  high  in 
Pauline  poetry.  He  was  a  great  speech-maker  in  the  Union, 
and,  as  editor,  greatly  increased  the  interest  and  general 
quality  of  The  Pauline.  With  those  who  knew  him  at  all  at 
School,  Hutchinson  was  extremely  popular.  One  noticed 
the  very  different  kinds  of  people  with  whom  he  was  fairly 
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intimate ;  he  never  grudged  his  friendship,  and  wherever  it 
was  received  it  did  good.  The  power  of  his  influence  came 
from  his  utter  freedom  from  hypocrisy  and  cant,  and  from  his 
deep,  true,  Christian  nature.  He  had  some  original  tastes, 
and  these  and  his  hobbies,  his  photographs  and  little  old  books, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  friends.  He  was 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  his  time  up  at  Oxford  after  the 
war,  which  he  felt  as  just  an  interruption  and  an  interval ;  he 
never  seemed  to  see  anything  heroic  in  his  part  in  it.  It  is 
infinitely  sad  that  for  his  life  it  was  not  an  interval  but  an 
end ;  that  so  great  promise  is  unfulfilled ;  and,  most  of  all, 
that  so  true  a  friend  is  lost  to  us.  And  yet  his  life  does  not 
seem  imperfect ;  for  he  made  the  most  of  it,  and,  thoroughly 
enjoying  every  part  of  it,  so  made  others  happier  and  better. 
Carpe  diem  was  a  favourite  motto  of  his ;  and  surely  it  has 
never  been  better  lived  than  in  his  short  and  beautiful  life. 

A  schoolfellow  wrote  from  the  front :  "  During  his  last 
year  he  was  one  of  its  (the  School's)  leading  characters,  and 
though  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact,  was  one  of  the  best 
influences  there.  He  identified  himself  with  most  of  the 
branches  of  the  School  life,  and  his  keen  sense  of  humour 
and  sterling  good  qualities  made  him  extremely  popular  with 
boys  and  masters  alike." 
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FROM  NOTICES  OF  FALLEN  OFFICERS  IN 
"  THE  TIMES." 

SECOND-LIEUTENANT  H.  W.  HUTCHINSON. 

Second-Lieutenant  Henry  William  Hutchinson,  Leicester- 
shire Regiment,  killed  on  March  I3th,  aged  nineteen,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Sydney  Hutchinson,  late  Director-General 
of  Telegraphs  in  India,  and  Lady  Hutchinson,  22,  Edith 
Road,  West  Kensington,  W.I4-.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  where  he  gained  both  junior  and  senior  scholar- 
ships. He  also  won  the  Milton  Prize  for  the  best  poem  in 
1915  and  again  in  1916.  He  was  editor  of  the  school  magazine, 
The  Pauline,  and  a  corporal  in  the  school  O.T.C.  Last  year 
he  won  the  "  Kensington  Scholarship  "  and  also  a  classical 
exhibition  at  New  College,  Oxford,  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  take  up  after  the  war.  The  high  master  of  St.  Paul's  School 
writes  of  him  :  "  Some  of  us  take  a  long  life  to  make  ourselves 
slowly  of  use,  but  your  boy  seems  to  have  done  a  complete 
work  within  the  years  of  boyhood,  and  the  memory  of  him  will 
be  one  of  the  brightest  possessions  of  all  the  circle  in  which 
he  lived."  He  was  gazetted  on  December  igth,  1916.  His 
eldest  brother,  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Hutchinson,  3rd  Gurkha 
Rifles,  was  killed  in  action  in  August,  191$,  and  his  second 
brother,  Second  Lieutenant  A.  S.  Hutchinson,  Middlesex 
Regiment,  was  seriously  wounded  last  January. 
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